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ente, there defined as " a certaine thicke, ruddie, 
and sappie apple," is probably the original of our 
word, and means 'a sweet-graft,' that is, a sweet 
apple, obtained by grafting, from doux, sweet, -\- 
ente, a graft (see ent, a graft, in the Oxford). 1 

4. Diffiund. This is etymologized as from ME. 
dyffound < OF. diffondre, dijfundre. Absolute 
accuracy would separate the ME. from the Mod. E., 
explaining the latter as from or after L. diffundere. 
The ME. would have yielded, according to the 
familiar phonetic process which gives us com- 
pound, etc., a Mod.E. *diffound. 

5. Esmay. Under this word the It. smagare 
is given as the etymological equivalent of OF. 
esmaier, while under dismay it is given as equi- 
valent to OF. desmaier. It. s- prefix is often 
enough < L. dis- and sometimes < L. ex- (as in 
sposizione < L. expositio(n-)), but surely not in 
any one form of a single word. The latter is 
probably correct ; Florio (ed. 1598) at least gives 
smagare and dismagare together, evidently consid- 
ering them both as representing L. dis- (F. des-). 



William Ellery Leonard. 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



An Unpublished Letter by Longfellow. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :- -Permit me to hand you the enclosed 
letter from Longfellow to his French translator, 
X. Marmier. I suppose it will not be without 
interest for readers of the Modern Language Notes, 
both as giving some details on Longfellow's Italian 
journey, and as a small manifestation of Franco- 
American literary relations. The original is bound 
on front of Longfellow's Poetical Works, Boston, 
1871, a volume belonging to the Bibliotheque 
Marmier in his native town, Pontarlier. 
********* 

With best transatlantic regards, I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 

Febnand Baldensperger. 

1 Since the above was written, an acquaintance has called 
to my attention the word doucin (first quotation, 1589 
duseannes), defined by the Oxford Dictionary as "a sweet 
variety of wild apple" (<F. doucin, lit. 'a sweeting,' 
defined by Littr<5 as a " Variety de pommier sauvage, qui 
sert de sujet pour la grefle," first quotation, 1694, doucain 
in Hatz.-Dam.). Were this, then, identical with deusan, 
and were the first form, dcwsant{s), to be explained as 
having an excrescent t ? 



Eome, Dec. 31, 1868. 
My Dear M. Marmier, 

We have at last reached the Eternal City, with 
its eternal bells, eternally ringing, and its eternal 
rain, eternally raining. We are at a hotel on the 
slope of the Quirinal ; behind us the Gardens of 
Sallust ; in front of us the panorama of the city, 
crowned by the dome of St Peter's. So much for 
our present surroundings. 

After leaving you, our first day was to Lyon ; 
our second to Aries, the quaint, delightful old 
town, where we spent a day with great pleasure. 
Then to Nice ; then to Genoa, which I found as 
charming as ever, and where we passed a week. 
Thus far no books ; except here and there a 
volume of poems in patois. But at Parma, our 
next stopping place, walking out in the rain before 
breakfast, I found some beautiful Bodonis, which 
I bore off in triumph. At Bologna, rain again, 
so that the bouquinizing spirit was quite washed 
out of me. At Florence we stayed two or three 
weeks ; right in the heave of the old mediaeval 
town ; in pleasant rooms on the Amo, close by 
the Ponte Vecchio. This part of the town is un- 
modernized. No Hausman has been there. It 
is all the heart of man can desire, in that direc- 
tion. Here, books again ! And such books ! 
Among them the beautiful folio editions of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Petrarca and the rest, published at Pisa ; 
and other smaller game. 

Please say to Madame Mohl that we were at the 
same hotel as her friend the General and Lowee. 
A charming family, for whose acquaintance I 
have to thank her. 

And during all this, Dear Mr. Marmier, we 
have thought much and talked much of you, and 
of our friendly and delightful intercourse in Paris. 
I know you have thought of us also, and that the 
enclosed photograph will not be unwelcome. 

The original, and her sisters, send you their 
kindest regards, in which we all join, and no one 
more cordially and affectionately than the writer 
of this empty epistle. 1 

Henry W. Longfellow. 



*The letter, a jpart of which is here quoted, was 
addressed to me in July, 1901, in the course of some 
correspondence about the writer's book on Gottfried 
Keller. It reached me while 1 was on my way from 
Cambridge to Berkeley, was mislaid, and has only just 
been found again. In presenting it now, with its en- 
closure, I wish to apologize to Mr. Baldensperger and to 
the readers of the Modem Language Notes for the regret- 
table delay occasioned in the publication of so interesting 
a document. 



Urn/versify of Oaliforma. 



Hugo K. Schilling. 



